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works of camps differ somewhat in the types of inmates and their length of sentences, but their regimens are enough alike for us to discuss them together here. There are two primary activities engaged in by camp inmates: manual labor and political study. The camps vary somewhat in the kinds of work assigned, but typically inmates engage in farming, lumbering, mining, or other heavy labor tasks, often for 10 hours a day or more. So far as one can determine, there is no emphasis on giving inmates new work skills or increasing their educational credentials. It is not assumed that they wound up as inmates due to lack of qualifications for an honest job, but due to poor political attitudes and disrespect for labor. In any case, inmates will not leave the camps with a set of skills or increased technical knowledge that will be of advantage to them in civilian life. Most evenings in the camps are spent in political study meetings of camp small groups, much like the residents' small groups in conception. Inmates are expected to read newspapers, study pamphlets and other materials, and discuss their own poor attitudes and failure to conform to Maoist ideals, including (ideally) any thoughts they may have of wanting to escape from the camp. It is here that the transformation of inmate attitudes is supposed to take place. However, my own research leads me to conclude that the social structure of the camps, with inmates confined and assigned to groups arbitrarily, as well as overworked and underfed, is singularly un-conducive to the desired personal transformations. The successes of the camps are more of a negative sort: the same tight-knit organizational system and controls that exist in civilian society inhibit the development of any sort of "inmate subculture" dominated by hardened criminals and thus make penal institutions less likely than prisons in our own society to function as "schools for crime." We would argue that the typical response to such confinement is likely to be neither personal regeneration nor hardened criminality, but controlled resentfulness and fear of running afoul of the authorities again (Bao and Chelminski 1976, Lai 1969, Whyte 1974, Ch. 9).
When their terms are completed, only an unknown portion of the inmates get to return to their former homes and jobs. Both labor reform and labor reeducation camp regulations have provisions allowing the public security (police) authorities to keep released inmates on as "free laborers" housed in communities next to the camps. It is uncertain how large a proportion of released inmates are retained in this manner, or what the specific criteria used to make the decision are. However, it is fairly clear that both the public security authorities and the inmate's former work unit and/or neighborhood authorities must feel that he is not likely to cause future trouble in order for them to approve a return to the inmate's city of origin. If these judgments are accurate, we again see a Chinese tac-